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thus, England, Russia and Turkey. At last the matter lay exclusively between Canning and Nesselrode.
During this period the Russian ambassador in London was Prince Lieven ; the Princess Lieven's salon was a political power in its way, as well as a fashionable resort; Canning, Aberdeen, Grey, Metternich and George IV. all regularly attended her receptions. The English king piqued himself on his epistolary criticisms of his minister's statesmanship; his letters about diplomacy had often tried Canning's patience. By her bright and tactful badinage the Princess Lieven laughed the royal censor out of thus parading the facility of his pen. Certainly the conciliatory influences of the Princess's parties softened down more than one difficulty in the way of converting the St Petersburg protocol of April 1826 into the Treaty of London (July 1827). Thus did a lady's drawing-room help the Foreign Office to create the new Hellenic kingdom.
This was the last diplomatic business conducted by Canning. On 3Oth April 1827 he had become Prime Minister; on the 8th of August he died, from the effects of a chill caught at the Duke of York's funeral. But for in act of courtesy to one who, though his acquaintance, was scarcely his well-wisher, Canning's life might have been spared. At the funeral in St George's chapel, Canning observed the Duke of Wellington, who stood next him, to suffer from the coldness of the stones on which they were standing ; he at once placed beneath the duke's feet his own court hat, which he had been about to use as a mat for himself.
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